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SOME AIMS OF MORAL EDUCATION. 

Experience seems to show that patience and tact, even 
when acting under the inspiration of lofty ideals, afford no 
warrant of success in the great work of forming the character 
of the young. Not merely have unworthy men and women 
come from homes where they have always been surrounded by 
the ennobling influences of a good example, but children for 
whose moral welfare everything had been done that anxious 
thought could suggest have gone forth into the world with 
nothing better than a weak and cowardly will, a prey to the 
first temptation that happened to cross their path. Such re- 
sults are usually attributed to " total depravity," — there was 
no better nature to which an appeal could be made, — a com- 
fortable doctrine, on the whole, for what is inevitable can 
always be borne, especially if it happens outside the walls of 
one's own home. But in view of the magnitude of the inter- 
ests involved it may be worth while to consider whether a 
large share of these failures is not due to the employment of 
inadequate methods of dealing with our material, the adoption 
of which is attributable in great part to hazy and incomplete 
notions as to the exact nature of the ends in view. 

In the average family the aim of moral education seems to 
be restricted to the formation of habits. In this way it is 
sought to develop not merely the virtues of punctuality, order, 
obedience, and industry, but also veracity, honesty, and self- 
control. The means employed to establish the desired modes 
of activity, to the exclusion of whatever will militate against 
them, are — so far as specifically religious considerations are 
not called in — the threat of punishment and the promise of 
reward, or an appeal to the desire for approbation, or to 
affection for the parent who will be pained at disobedience. 
The fact can hardly be overlooked that the first of these 
motives will cease to operate at precisely that moment when 
the real struggle of life begins, and that the last of the three 
will lose most of its effectiveness upon the separation of the 
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child from the family, and with the growth of the conviction 
that as a man he must lead his own life, regardless of what 
his mother might feel if she should chance to hear of things 
which in all probability will never reach her ears. But it is 
hoped that if the child is once properly started he will con- 
tinue to do right of himself, like a perpetual-motion machine, 
which when wound up and given a push would go on forever. 
And this conviction has been strengthened by the emphasis 
placed upon habit in recent years by psychologists and peda- 
gogists until the oft-quoted words of Wellington, " Habit a 
second nature ! Habit is ten times nature," are taken to 
represent the sum and substance of the work of moral 
education. 

That this method is indeed far from perfect would doubtless 
be admitted by every thoughtful person. At best it results in 
a purely mechanical product, a life in harness like that of the 
factory hand, with as little love or joy or freedom ; it leaves 
the individual as helpless to cope with changed conditions as 
the savage when brought into contact with civilization ; it 
provides neither initiative nor aggressiveness and knows 
nothing of the potentialities of development and growth. 
Nevertheless it is ordinarily believed to be absolutely reliable 
as far as it goes, and since it appears to assure the existence 
of the fundamental virtues, the lottery of chance is depended 
upon for the rest. But what needs to be pointed out to-day 
is that this system is weak just where it is supposed to be 
strongest. We may hold what opinion we please about the 
habits of a man of fifty, or about the effects upon certain 
elements of character of the drill and the regulation of army 
life ; what we are concerned with here is the young men and 
young women who at sixteen or eighteen years of age are 
practically emancipated from parental authority and often cut 
off entirely from the influences of the home. How far the 
habits of a youth of eighteen can be depended upon to with- 
stand the pressure of unfamiliar forces in a new environment 
will best appear if we inquire how habit works. 

Now the domain of habit is as broad as life itself, but that form 
of it which we are now considering consists in the automatic 
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suggestion under certain conditions of a given mode of activity, 
to the practical exclusion from the mind of the thought of other 
alternatives. " When angry count four" is the sage advice of 
that distinguished successor of Emerson, Mr. Puddin'head Wil- 
son. If this rule were conscientiously adhered to for a time the 
appearance of the calming monosyllables at the proper moment 
could be depended upon with absolute confidence and we should 
be saved many an unkind word that, when spoken, we would 
gladly recall. In the same manner the practice of veracity 
may become fixed so that the truth springs spontaneously to 
the lips of the speaker, whatever the circumstances. In a 
certain section of our country the Germans have the reputa- 
tion of being so honorable in their dealings with their creditors 
that among them bad debts are almost unknown. A business 
man who has had extensive dealings with all the nationalities 
within the limit of that State has explained this happy con- 
dition of things as due primarily to the fact that the possibility 
of leaving a debt permanently unpaid never occurs to the 
minds of these estimable people. Even when conflicting sug- 
gestions make their appearance a person's imagination may 
fail to entertain and develop the idea of his acting in this 
manner, through sheer incapacity to picture anything so 
foreign to his past experience. Or, finally, if the suggestion 
is entertained for an instant, a feeling of discomfort may arise 
at the thought of getting out of the beaten track, a feeling 
often sufficiently intense to drive the offensive idea from the 
mind. It is evident that reliance can be placed upon such a 
principle only on condition that the young man is to be sur- 
rounded always by the influences of the home, or that he is to 
live in a comparatively isolated community with fairly homo- 
geneous customs, like the Germans just referred to. But 
such cases are the exception. The boy to whom it has never 
seriously occurred to cheat in any way goes to college, and 
at the close of his first term finds his new friends preparing 
cribs for the impending examinations. He discovers that his 
unpreparedness in this direction is on the whole a source of 
amusement to his companions, while offers of instruction and 
aid are plentiful. The boy who has not told a lie since his 
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earliest childhood enters a lawyer's office. One of his first 
commissions is to go to court and secure the adjournment of 
a case upon to-day's calendar. If innocent enough to ask 
what grounds he is to assign, he is told to use his powers of 
invention. Here, then, are suggestions that find their support 
not in the dead past, but in the living and ever-renewed 
present ; here pictures which powerful forces combine to hold 
before the mind. At first he may recoil, and the thought of 
breaking with his past may seem intolerable. But if the 
opposition have no deeper source he will find that in dis- 
honesty and lying, as in smoking, " it is the first step that 
costs." Evidently when a young man leaves his home he 
must go forth equipped not merely with habits, but also with 
so profound a sense of the importance of the modes of activity 
they represent that he will value them more highly than all 
he can lose by his devotion to them. 

Here, then, we have reached the fundamental defect of 
moral education as commonly conducted. It creates at best 
a machine which when well started would doubtless run on 
forever if it were not for the existence of friction. But 
morality involves a conflict with opposing forces, and in this 
we must depend not upon inertia but life. What is required, 
therefore, is a spirit of positive and ardent devotion to moral 
ideals ; this alone can beget that loyalty to goodness that 
prompts to endurance for its sake. " No heart is pure that is 
not passionate; no virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic," 
writes the author of " Ecce Homo." These words contain 
the secret of moral education. 

What, then, we must ask, is the nature of the ideal a love 
for which is to be developed in the minds of the rising gen- 
eration? The moral life is a very complicated phenome- 
non, and no one article can do justice to all it involves. But 
we may select two of its elements as on the whole most 
likely to repay our study in the present state of thought on 
the subject, and confine our attention to these. Their nature 
will appear when we observe that morality, whatever else it 
may include, means on the one hand the service of our fellow- 
men, on the other beauty of character. Objectively these are 
Vol. IX.— No. 2 15 
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but different aspects of an organic whole. Beauty of charac- 
ter, at least in its highest and most complete manifestations, 
appears only in connection with the life of service, while the 
life of service is the visible expression of the beautiful char- 
acter. But in thought at least we can easily distinguish the 
utilitarian from the aesthetic aspect, and for our immediate 
purpose it is necessary to do so. Morality, then, is, first of 
all, service ; the service of family, friend, and neighbor ; of 
the strong who ask only for honest dealing and fair play, 
and the weak that need relief; of country, and of that larger 
fatherland whose limits are the boundary of the race. On 
the other hand, such service — though absorption in his im- 
mediate purpose may make one unconscious of the fact — 
means a character in which strength of will, unity of purpose, 
unsullied purity, and deep and tender sympathies have united 
to create the noblest work of art which it lies in the power of 
man to form. The Marcus Aurelius who bids us " stand firm 
like the rock" is a grander spectacle than the ocean-girt cliff 
of which he thinks, as we behold him unmoved though not 
untouched amid the storms of adversity which one after an- 
other swept over his empire and which sank to rest, for him, 
only with his death. In the commonplace, every-day world 
about us live women of whom we may write as one has writ- 
ten : " When I think of her, it gives me a sense of awe simi- 
lar to the feeling we have when looking at the stars or into 
the mysteries of life through the microscope." This aspect 
of character is sometimes overlooked in the case of those 
whom we personally know. We see such a life as the insect 
does the statue upon which it crawls ; but whenever we step 
back and view it as a whole, then we become sensible that 
character is valuable not merely for what it does, but also for 
what it is. Dull would he be of soul that could study with- 
out emotion Greene's magnificent portrait of Washington 
introduced with the words, " No nobler figure ever stood in 
the forefront of a nation's history." 

The methods to be pursued in developing ideals of service 
depend primarily upon the principle that as a rule — and it is 
only of the general rule that we can here speak — the strength 
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of the desire to help another varies with the vividness with 
which his need is realized, and this vividness of realization de- 
pends in its turn largely upon the amount of detail with which 
the given situation is pictured. For a family in my native 
town whose sufferings and struggles I have myself witnessed 
I am willing to make greater personal sacrifices than for the 
inhabitants of a famine-stricken province in China of whom 
I have merely read. In order to save a life many a man will 
risk his own who would sacrifice nothing and risk nothing to 
save that same person from a very considerable misfortune. 
The reason is the same in each instance. The first case re- 
quires no comment; the second finds its explanation in the 
fact that the irrevocableness of death's stroke impresses the 
imagination as nothing can do that may be looked upon as a 
passing evil, and that the helplessness of the victim is here so 
obvious, the effect being often heightened by his agonized 
attempts at resistance or escape, that even the dullest mind 
can appreciate to some extent the significance of the tragedy. 
Thus it often comes about that governments or social con- 
ditions may rob life of all that makes it worth having, and no 
public protest will be uttered till the Kurd begins to use fire 
and sword, or till starvation is seen following upon the heels 
of want. More persuasive, therefore, than the generalities of 
the orator or the logic of the moralist was the simple biog- 
raphy of Uncle Tom which made the reader live for the time 
the life' of a slave. An analogous effect has been produced 
on a smaller scale by the story of " Black Beauty," which for 
some of its readers at least has made cruelty to the higher 
animals an impossibility. Consider for a moment why it is 
that our own future appeals more strongly to us than the 
interests of a stranger. It is not that I am I and you you ; 
this is in fact no reason whatever. But I realize what the 
possession of wealth, social position, or power will mean to 
me ; these are not bare abstractions, but fairly definite modifi- 
cations of my present position, picturable oftentimes in all 
their details. On the other hand, what another will get out 
of his wealth, or what success in a given undertaking will 
mean to him, I can only vaguely conceive. We repeat: inter- 
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est in a specific form of service grows in proportion to the 
detail with which the given situation, its demands, and the re- 
sults of an effort to meet them are presented to the mind. 
And let it be noted for our encouragement that the effects of 
awakening such an interest are not confined to the production 
of the limited form of activity which the occasion may have 
called for. With each new essay the power of concreting the 
abstract is developed and the habit of doing so is more firmly 
established, — a habit, we need hardly say, to which the criti- 
cisms urged in the earlier part of the paper do not apply. 
The farther problem of ways and means lies beyond the scope 
of this inquiry. But perhaps a single hint as to method of 
procedure, in the way of an example, may not be out of 
place. 

In a New England preparatory school is a fifteen-year-old 
boy whose mother is an earnest and efficient worker among 
the poor of New York. In her letters to her son you would 
find something more than the news of the home and gossip 
about friends. Side by side with this appears the story, not, of 
course, of the privations of the very poor, but of that supreme 
struggle between the forces of good and evil for the control of 
the great city, whose outcome is of more importance to the 
inhabitants of the tenement-house than the success of any 
charity. He is told what has been lost and why, and how it 
is hoped to make good the defeat ; he learns of a gain here, a 
new ground of hope for farther success, the next move in the 
campaign, some new sign of the awakening of the civic con- 
science, until now these things are as much realities to him, as 
much a part of his life as the fact that the family have bought 
a new house, or that they are to go to Bar Harbor for the 
summer. As a result, when manhood has come, a victory for 
good government or a contribution to the higher life of the 
municipality will appear to him at least as well worth striving 
for as the winning of a case in court or the placing of a suc- 
cessful investment. 

Where such interests have been developed it will be a com- 
paratively easy matter to awaken the boy to a consciousness 
of the fact that the trade or profession for which he is fitting 
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himself may be looked upon as something more than a means 
of accumulating money; that it is, indeed, a valuable, possibly 
the most valuable, part of the service due from him to society. 
If his life-work is to be that of the clergyman, the physician, 
the teacher, the journalist, or the army officer, this lesson will 
be readily learned ; but even if he is to be a farmer, a manu- 
facturer, or a trader, the development of a sense of the funda- 
mental importance of these occupations may be made to cul- 
minate in the discovery that in reality idleness and dishonesty 
are for the merchant or the manufacturer what the cowardice 
that abandons the passengers of a sinking ship is to a sea- 
captain. He who takes up his chosen calling inspired by 
these ideals will not fail to see that a part of the work which 
lies next to him is contributing his share towards the creation 
among his business colleagues of that esprit de corps which 
dignifies and often glorifies the army, the navy, and the best 
of the professions. 

But for the average man or woman it is not enough to real- 
ize the value to his fellows of the services he can perform ; he 
must hold the recipient worthy of such service. The sacrifice 
which is easy for one we admire may be impossible for one we 
despise. The question whether Howard was justified in de- 
voting his life to prison reform at the cost of the welfare of 
his son was answered in the negative by a young woman with 
this significant reservation : " If the prisoners had been good 
men it would have been different." When Timon of Athens 
has learned of the baseness and selfishness of the false friends 
upon whom he had been lavishing his wealth, his only thought 
on discovering gold after having fled from the haunts of men 
is how he may do the most harm with it. It is true that those 
in whom the enthusiasm of humanity is strong will not pause 
to investigate the moral status of those whom they know they 
can benefit; we are not told that Howard, for instance, was 
under any illusion as to the actual character of the men for 
whom he lived and died. Nevertheless that belief in the dig- 
nity and nobility of the human race which is essential to the 
existence of a broad altruism in some persons is favorable to 
its healthy growth in all, and should, therefore, be carefully 
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fostered. With this end in view we may encourage the study 
of the life of the moral heroes of the race. The young man 
who knows something of the vain efforts made to bribe Wash- 
ington, Franklin, and the other American patriots in the early 
years of the Revolution is safe from the doctrine that every 
man has his price. He who is familiar with the career of 
George William Curtis will not be tempted to believe that all 
high endeavor belongs to a remote past. And the qualities 
which inspire reverence in these great leaders he must be 
taught to discover in the apparently commonplace men and 
women about him. He must be told of the school-teacher 
who denied himself everything beyond the barest necessities 
of life that a younger brother might be provided with an edu- 
cation ; of the forewoman in a burning building who lost her 
life in saving the girls under her charge. Nor can we stop 
here. He must come to know something of those paradoxes 
of the moral life, which if they are the despair, are also the 
hope of the reformer; such cases as that of the manufacturer 
who at the very time that he is grinding down the helpless 
women in his employment is giving up amusements, the so- 
ciety of friends, personal comforts, and the very wealth gained 
by his oppression in his devotion to an invalid wife. Finally, 
we should exhibit the power of the material and social en- 
vironment to destroy or to stunt the growth of the germs of 
high aspiration and nobler endeavor, so that he may see, if not 
in all, yet in the vast majority of his fellow-beings, the unde- 
veloped potentialities of the courage, strength, and love that 
blossom and bear fruit in the life of the hero and the saint. 
For examples of such tragedies he will not have to go to the 
works of George Eliot ; all about us are Silas Marners, as 
hard, as bitter as he was before the storm and the winter's 
cold laid the little child at his door. It is not so much what 
man is as what he has it in him to become that must be the 
source of our inspiration. 

When human nature is viewed in this light the temptation 
disappears to idealize at the expense of truth. Washington 
and Lincoln may be, nay, must be, painted as they were. 
Otherwise the discovery on the part of the youth, practically 
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inevitable in the growth of knowledge, that he has been made 
a victim of what he will regard as a pious fraud may result 
in a reaction from everything that parental influence has stood 
for. And the shattering of ideals by contact with a world 
whose moral tone is infinitely below anything he had been 
prepared to expect is likely to develop a soul-destroying pessi- 
mism that is as exaggerated as the optimism it replaces. Of 
course, the problem of dealing with the faults of good men is 
one of great difficulty. But we cannot refuse to face it on 
that account. To those who are convinced of this fact the 
following suggestion as to method, from Plutarch, may be 
helpful. In his life of Fabius he treats a discreditable episode 
in the career of his hero as follows : " Here, we must confess, 
ambition seems to have overcome him. To make it appear 
to the world that he had taken Tarentum by force and his own 
prowess, and not by treachery, he commanded his men to kill 
the Brutians [one of whom had betrayed the city] before all 
others. . . . Such proceedings were very different from those 
of Marcellus on a like occasion, which, indeed, very much set 
off in the eyes of the world the clemency and humanity of 
the latter, as appears in the account of his life." 

As we have seen, morality has two aspects : on the one side 
it means service, on the other, a perfected character. To 
these two aspects correspond in any individual two classes of 
motives : by the one he is lead to seek the good of his neigh- 
bor for that neighbor's sake, in entire obliviousness of any- 
thing that he himself may thereby gain ; the other urges him 
to seek the attainment of a personal possession, i.e., perfection, 
through devotion to another's well-being. In the one instance 
the ultimate end in view is a certain state of his neighbor ; in 
the other, of himself. It is at present the fashion to ignore 
or to deny the existence of this distinction, primarily on the 
ground that, as is alleged, in every deliberate action a man 
is necessarily lead by the idea of a state of himself. Now, 
this proposition does indeed adumbrate an important truth, 
though one of no immediate concern to a theory of moral 
education. As it stands, however, it asserts a vicious error. 
It is, to be sure, possible that there are a few persons of whom 
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it literally holds true. The question, What am I going to 
get out of it? represents the highest flight of which they are 
capable, and whether the aim be wealth or reputation or char- 
acter, the figure of self as possessor occupies the entire field 
of vision. But this need not be the case. When a man gives 
up his seat in the car to a woman, the choice may in some 
instances lie between the prospect of loss of comfort on the 
one hand and the thought of increased unselfishness and 
power of enduring fatigue on the other. But the normal 
gentleman, we venture to assert, does not think about per- 
sonal gain at all ; the act is prompted solely by the perception 
of another's need. If so, the two classes of motives that lead 
to service are distinct, and moral education must recognize the 
fact. A theoretical justification of this position will not be 
attempted here. I omit it the more readily because the ma- 
jority of people do not look with a great deal of favor upon 
the type of mind that can never quite forget itself, that in its 
most heroic deeds is but using others' needs and interests as a 
means of developing its own moral muscle. In fact, the child 
who should share his toys with his playmate or divide his 
bread-and-butter with his dog in order to strengthen his gen- 
erosity would commonly be regarded as little less than a 
monstrosity. Thus we reach the apparently paradoxical con- 
clusion that only those will ever succeed in attaining a con- 
siderable degree of perfection of character who are capable of 
being moved by other considerations besides the thought of 
possessing it. If so, we must cultivate in our children — as 
has been assumed throughout in this paper — that direct in- 
terest in others' welfare which carries with it forgetfulness of 
self. But from this it by no means follows that the idea of a 
perfected will has no place whatever among the legitimate 
inducements to right action. Service for the sake of the 
served ought always, we believe, to be the primary considera- 
tion before the mind. But only too often the response to such 
a call is a feeble one, and if this had to bear the brunt of the 
fight alone, the forces of evil would many a time have an easy 
victory. But let it be reinforced by the thought of a nobler 
self whose fate hangs trembling in the balance, and the temp- 
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tation may be repelled. Evidently, no system of moral train- 
ing can afford to neglect for a moment so powerful an ally. 

The principle upon which depends the development of as- 
piration for the perfected character has been stated once for 
all by that master of pedagogues, Plutarch. " Virtue," he 
says, " by the bare statement of its actions can so affect men's 
minds as to create at the same time admiration for the things 
done and desire to imitate the doers of them ; and it is for this 
reason," he adds, " that we have thought it fit to spend our time 
and pains in writing of the lives of famous persons." Let the 
child, then, be familiarized with all forms of high endeavor, 
till strength and harmony and grace of character are as much 
realities to him as the amusements and comforts he craves, 
and the effort and pain he instinctively shuns. It need hardly 
be said that the ideals which the youth is thus to be inspired 
to attain must first of all be visibly incorporated in the parents 
themselves. What rather needs to be insisted upon is that 
this will not be sufficient. If the majority of even cultivated 
people are incapable of completely appreciating a play of 
Shakespeare or a symphony of Beethoven without help, can 
we wonder that the immature mind often passes by the moral 
excellences of his elders without noting them ? And we can 
hardly demand that the parents should point out their own 
perfections to their children ! But all about our boys and 
girls goes on the drama of human life. Nothing but wise and 
sympathetic guidance is needed to enable them to discover 
the elements of beauty and grandeur half hidden in this 
moving spectacle. In every community there is at least one 
man who embodies what is best in its moral ideals. Let the 
child come to understand and reverence him, and that whether 
personal acquaintance is possible or not. Let him become the 
boy's hero, the warrant for him that devotion to principle is 
something more than a name, that manliness is neither a 
dream nor the outgrown fashion of an earlier age. Such a 
method may be supplemented by the use of books. Through 
biography and history he may learn to know the courage of 
a Garrison, the liberality and public spirit of a Franklin, the 
tireless energy and the humility of a Newton. Half uncon- 
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sciously, as he reads, the wish will arise that he, too, might be 
able to act in like manner. Where there is no taste for read- 
ing a story will always be listened to, and at least one young 
barbarian owes his entire knowledge of Robinson Crusoe, 
which is by no means inconsiderable, to the advantage that 
was taken of this fact. The recital of noble deeds was a 
favorite instrument of moral training among the Greeks and 
Romans. We should do well to learn of them in this respect. 
It is but an extension of this method when the low or base 
element in an action which might otherwise have passed un- 
challenged is exhibited as identical in nature with what is 
certain to arouse disapprobation, or where a deed which 
awakens no emotion is shown to involve the possession of a 
trait of character which we admire. No boy was ever insen- 
sible to the courage of Froissart's heroes. But it is not diffi- 
cult to lead him to see that this does not differ in kind from 
the moral courage that makes a boy tell the truth, even if he 
is to be punished as a result, or that enables him to take the 
unpopular side among his companions. In some prosaic ser- 
vice that will spare his mother pain or weariness or in the 
protection and care of his little sister, he may be made to 
recognize the chivalry of a knight of the Round Table. On 
the other hand, in a public career devoted solely to the pursuit 
of private gain and the indulgence of personal passions, he 
may be taught to behold the vulgar sordidness, the cyni- 
cal indifference to what is highest in human nature, which 
was exhibited by the same man in the abandonment of a 
companion on a sinking steamer with its " every one for 
himself," as the response to her cry for help. Nor is it neces- 
sary to range far afield for our examples. Any exceptionally 
gross and disgusting instance of selfishness on the part of one 
of his companions may be turned to account as a revelation 
of the essential nature of all selfishness. Unfortunately, this 
work will have to be supplemented by a direct attack upon 
certain mischievous associations which are almost certain to 
be formed unless a constant watch is kept. The goodness 
which is due to weakness, to want of initiative and courage, 
will be confounded with the goodness which is strength in 
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that it feels but overcomes. Similarly, sympathy, which really 
involves power — namely, the ability to put one's self in an- 
other's place, and whose absence simply means so much 
stupidity — may be mistaken for the mawkish sentimentality 
that indicates an unbalanced mind. One of the most mis- 
chievous of these associations is frequently the direct result 
of the attitude taken by the parent or teacher towards the 
child. We are quite apt by word or manner to impress the 
young unduly with our sense of their childishness, their help- 
lessness and need of guidance, and the model child is repre- 
sented as he who takes to this regime most kindly. There 
is an age when the boy or girl does not object to being treated 
like a "lamb of the flock." But when doing right and being 
a lamb of the flock have once become identified in his mind, 
he is in danger of being lost till he learns that it is the man 
in the child to whom morality appeals, and not the child in 
the man. 

The application of the principles laid down in this paper to 
the problems of religious growth should present no difficulty. 
The goal of all genuine religion is the establishment of moral 
relations between man and his God, and religious education is 
accordingly a department of moral education. Its ends are 
strictly analogous to those already described ; in the one case 
the object of service is our fellow-men, in the other, our 
common Father. The motives also are the same in nature, 
that which makes man capable of self-forgetting devotion 
being everywhere identical ; hence the pertinency of the ques- 
tion, " He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen ?" Accordingly 
the concrete aims to be kept before the religious teacher in 
his practical work are those enumerated above. He must 
arouse, on the one hand, a realizing sense of the perfection of 
God ; on the other, of His need — self-imposed, if you will, but 
still a need — of our co-operation in His great work of estab- 
lishing the kingdom of heaven among men. Since all that 
He demands of us is resolvable into loyalty to the require- 
ments of the true interests of ourselves and our fellow-crea- 
tures, religion does not add to the number of our duties, but 
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rather supplies additional motives for faithfulness and zeal in 
the performance of that which was already our duty on other 
grounds. 

In concluding, attention should perhaps be called to the 
fact that it has been no part of our purpose to draw up a pro- 
gramme, or, indeed, to discuss the methods of moral training. 
Whatever has been said on this subject has been introduced 
solely to throw light upon the question of aims, and must be 
so interpreted. It is the more necessary to say this because 
a systematic and detailed study of methods would lead to a 
modification of some of the general statements of the text. In 
any concrete case the immediate aims must vary considerably 
with the age and mental status of the pupil. We must never 
forget that the child begins life with his intellectual and voli- 
tional powers approximately at zero, and in the course of his 
growth passes through the various stages of mental develop- 
ment through which the race itself has passed. Even at a 
rather advanced period he is to all intents and purposes little 
more than a savage, yet a savage who, like his brother in the 
Australian bush, has an ethical code of his own. At each 
step in this advance we must appeal to those motives and only 
those that have some reality for him, for the attempt to force 
upon the mind moral ideas which it is entirely incapable of 
comprehending can result only in harm. The ideal in its 
details should be present to the imagination of the educator 
from the beginning, but only gradually can its contents be- 
come vital factors in the process of development which he is 
seeking to direct. 
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